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The paper, prepared as Task One of the Institute of 
American Indian Arts Transition Evaluation, provides pertinent 
background information about the Institute of American Indian Arts in 
Santa Fe, New Mexico. A brief history of the Institute is given, with 
information about its philosophy and purpose; objectives; 
organization and administration; the high school, post graduate, and 
counseling and guidance programs; the student body; admission policy; 
recruitment program; student government; educational performance; 
sta'^f; facilities; budget; major accomplishments; and past problems. 
The 1969 and 1970 evaluations, which are the 2 most comprehensive 
evaluations done, are included in the appendices. The 1970 evaluation 
is given in its entirety. Recommendations are given for art 
instruction, guidance and . counseling, and administration. Among these 
are: (1) more emphasis should be placed on traditional Indian art 
instruction to instill in students a greater pride in preserving 
their cultural traditions and crafts; (2) the school should give a 
greater priority to its public relations work; and (3) a 
professionally trained psychologist with an understanding of cultural 
differences should be added to the staff. Data are given for age and 
grade, tribes and reservations, and reasons for dropouts. (NQ) 
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To the Reader: 



This paper was prepared as Task One of the Institute of American 
Indian Arts Transition Evaluation. Its purpose is to provide 
pertinent background information to individuals who may be working 
in the evaluation. If there are questions pertaining to the 
contents, please contact Mr. Tdppeconnic at the address given on- 
the inside cover. 
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THE INSTITUTE OF AMERICAN INDlAN ARTS 



Santa Fe, New Mexico 



BRIEF HISTORY : 

The Institute of American Indian Arts, a National Institution for 
training in the arts directed to the special needs of today's 
youthful Native American, was opened in 1962 on 106h acres of 
land donated by the City of Santa Fe to the Federal Government 
in 1889 for the explicit purpose of building an industrial 
school for Indian youth. In 1890 f the Indian Industrial School 
was established, enrolling 93 Apache, Navajo, and Pueblo students. 
By 1915, the student body increased to 350 boarding students. 

In 1930, the name of the Institution was changed to the Arts and 
Crafts School. Painting, silverwork, weaving, leathercraft and 
embroidery were added to the academic curriculum. In 1959, the 
arts department was removed from the school, with painting the 
only art remaining in the curriculum. 

Nineteen Sixty saw a new arts and crafts department established 
that was "entirely separate from the academic department. The 
art department accepted high school students, eic^teen years of 
age and older, from all parts of the United States. The academic 
department continued to operate the grade and junior high schools. 

Nineteen Sixty-Two was the last year the Institution was known 
as Santa Fe Indian School. 

The Indian Arts and Crafts Board of the United States Department 

of the Interior recommended the creation of the Institute of 

American Indian Arts in 1960. The Institute was founded in 

1962 by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, administered by the Bureau's 

Branch of Education. The Indian Arts and Crafts Board continues 

to serve in an advisory capacity in the development of the Institute. 

The year (1961-62) before the Institute officially opened was a 
year of swirling controversy. Opposition to the establishment of 
the Institute erupted from: 

(a) Bureau employees of the old Santa Fe Indian School. 

(b) Members of the community. 

(c) The All-Pueblo Council, which objected to the use of the 

old Indian school plant for a national arts institute, 
preferring that it become a vocational training school. 

(d) Political leaders. 
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II. LOCALE : 

The Institute of American Indian Arts is located in Santa Fe, 
New Mexico, an area rich in Indian, Spanish and Anglo tri- 
cultural heritage. Museums, cultural institutions , a nationally 
known opera, cultural traditious, along with the presence of two 
colleges and the~ relatively nearness of the historical Pueblo 
Indian settlements provide resources that make Santa Fe a 
recognized center of arts. 

III. Tim INSTITUTE OF AMERICAN INDIAN ARTS : 

A. Philosophy and Purpose :^ 

The Institute of Ameri ::an Indian Arts is a riational school 
founded in 1962 f<:ir the express purpose of creating an 
environment to !::timulate the emergence and development of 
young Indian artists. 

The educational program at the Institute is based upon 
the following concepts: 

(1) That a culture is defined by its arts as well as 
by its sciences and that the evolution of a 
healthy, viable lifestyle for the American Indian 
must include opportunities for the continuation of 
artistic traditions which, except for their unnatural 
interruption , have always been an integral character- 
istic of the Indian way of life. 

(2) That all programs and activities must be based upon 
recognition of, and respect for, American Zndian 
cultural values. 

(3) That pride in heritage must be firmly established 
and used as a powerful tool for motivating today's 
Indian youth to reach once again the high levels of 
attainment which were enjoyed by his forebears. 

(4) That the Indian youth must engage in a total program 
of education — arts, academic and personal development — 
in order to discover himself fully and relate intelli- 
gently to the worlr* about him. 

At the Institute, a very wide range of art fields are used 
as vehicles for learning, experiences of all kinds. At the 
same time, great stress is laid on the improtance of acquiring 
academic skills and concepts which will provide access to 
advanced education and training beyond the high school level. 
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US Department of the Interior. Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
Q "iSllBL ^d^c^tion Opportuni ties for American Indians . Lawrence, Kansas: 
^skell Institute Press, 1971, pp. IB-lS. 
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as well as establishing a bridge toward success in re- 
lating to the technological^ contemporary "Bociety in which 
we live. 

It is our hope that the interrelationship of cultural . per- 
ception in the arts and competence in academic skills will 
be the breeding ground for a proud race of American Indians 
who will take their proper places as important contributors 
to the Society of Man. (See Appendix A for additional 
information on the purpose) . 

At the present timer a new, philo,sop}iy is being established 
that reflects the Institute' s goal of becoming a four-year 
Institution of Higher Learning. 

B . Objectives : ^ 

(1) To prepare students to gain professional status in the 
arts or crafts fields; 

(2) To prepare students to become gainfully employed in 
arts related occupations; 

(3) To prepare students to enter college or continue 
advanced studies in specialized schools. 

C . Organization and Admin is tra tion : 

A recently rnvised (tentative) organizational chart provides 
a conceptual and graphic view of the organization and admin- 
istration- of the Institute* (See the attached chart). 

D. lAIA Programs : 

(-^^ ^-^g^ School Program : The high school program is accredited 
by the New Mexico State Department of Education. Students 
are required to successfully complete nine units of credit 
in the following: 

(a) Academic Program : 

1. Language Arts — Reading, English, Journalism 
and Linguistics 
' 2. Mathematics — Computer math 
3. Social Studies — American History, Government, 

Indian History and Folklore 
4* Health and Physical Education 
5. Laboratory Science — Biology 
6* Library Science 

7m Business Education — Typing and Consumer Education 
8m Driver Education 
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(b) Arts Program : Offers training in virtually every 
field of the arts — painting, graphics, ceramics, 
sc '^pture, exhibition arts, photography, drama, 
jTf.. * modern dance, traditional dance, creative 
writ Ag, traditional ..Indian techniques , basic 
design and jewelry. 

(2) P ost Graduate Program: High school graduates or holders 
of GED certificates may enter a post graduate level pro- 
gram in general arts development, or they may elect to go 
, into specific professional arts programs earring them to 
the point of employment or xeadiness for further formal 
higher education pursuits: 

(a) Academic Program : 

1. Remedial Work — High school level courses 

2. College Work — students may enroll in accredited 

courses at institutions of higher education 
while attending lAIA. 

3. Humanities program — offered by the Social Stuaies 

section, academic department, courses which 
investigate the relationship of cultural 
development and the arts* 

(b) Arts Program : 

2. Teacher training 
• 2. Museum training 

3. Graphic arts 

4. Ceramics , sculpture, jewelry 

5. General arts 

(c) Accredi tation : Although the Institute has maintained 
and developed a post-high school program since 1962, 
college accreditation was not granted until the 1971'- 
1972 School Year. 

During this period, Antioch College, Washington- 
Baltimore campus, Maryland, granted 49 postgraduate 
students 49 college semester transferable credits. 

At the present time, (1972-1973) , the accreditation 
of student postgraduate work is in the state of un- 
certainty. No credit is given by any institution for 
postgraduate work at lAIA. 

(3) Counseling and Guidance Program : 

(a) Services available to students include: 

I. Psychological testing, evaluation and psychiatric 
resource. 




2. 
3. 



Vocational and college placement service* 
Personal counseling ^nd social services. 
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(b) Discipline is based on the premise of self -discipline 
as opposed to forced discipline-* Only the minimum 
necessary number of rules and regulations are set 
forth. Students determine most of their own 
expectations * 

Student Body : 

(1) During the 1971-1972 School Year, 336 students representing 
approximately 80 Tribes from over 25 States attended the 
Institute (Appendix B) . At the present time, approximately 
258 students are enrolled. The ultimate aim is 500 .students. 

(2) Students renge in age from 14 to 22. The Institute is co- 
educational, with all the students one- fourth or more Indian 
ancestry . 

(3) The enrollment capacity is 400. There are on-campus dormi- 
tory accomodations for 350 students , the remaining 50 live 
in off-campus facilities (married, older students living 
under Veteran or Adult Vocational Training program assistance). 

(4) See Appendix B for the 1971-1972 Annual School Attendance 
Report. 

F. Admission Polic i}: Applicants must be at least one- fourth degree 
Indian blood. Indian students meeting all requirements for 
admission to boarding school may bo enrolled upon evidence of 
interest and ability in the arts. Applicants are exempt from 
the stands ^d criteria used in the selection of students to be 
sent to boarding school^ -they need not be educationally 
retarded or socially maladjusted. 

Students with severe mental retardation and/or severe emotional 
and behavioral problems cannot be accepted since the Institute 
is not staffed or programmed to serve such individuals . 

G. Recruitment Program : At the present time, no recruitment program 
exist for students. Bureau policy dictates that students apply 
to boarding schools through their Agencies, which assume all 
processing tasks. 

A recruitment film is available from lAIA upon request. 

H. . Szudent Government : Ah organized student council does not 

exist, instead a new all school group process program is being 
developed this year. Students, along with members of the 
staff, are included in lab groups that meet once a week and 
react to problems or any other topic of concern. Suggestions 
and recommendations are made by the groups that influence the 
decision-making process of the Instituted 
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I, Educational Performance : 

(1) Arithmetic: Eighty-Height of the 139 students tested 
were two or more years below grade level in general 
academic achievement as measured by the California 
Achievement given in October 1971. 

(2) Reading: Sixty- five of the 139 students tested were 
two or more years below grade level in Reading. The 
students in this group will receive instruction in the 
Reading activity. 

(3) Language: Forty-four of the 139 students tested were ■ 
, two or more years below grade level in language, t'he 

students in this group will receive appropriate reme- 
dial instruction in the Reading acitivity^ 

(4) Teacher analysis of student work and of responses made 
on the test found that these students were below grade 
level in study skill, social studies vocabulary, and 
social studies concepts. However, specific scores were 
not available. After a pre-test of the total target 
group using the Metropolitan High School Social Studies 
Tests, the 30 students with the severest deficiencies 
will receive instruction in the social studies activity. 

J. Staff : 

(1) Ninety-seven permanent employees work at the Institute. 
Approximately 62 percent are Indian. 

(2) All instructors are certified by the New Mexico State 
Department of Education. 

(3) A number of the staff members are widely known for their 
expertise in the arts. 

K. Facilities : 

The old Santa Fe Indian School facilities were remodeled in the 
early 1960*s to --iccomodate the expanded concepts of the 
Institute. 

The following structures are available: a new gymnasium, 
recreational center, track, baseball field, tennis courts, 
archery l^nes, 2000 seat outdoor theatre, student ga? lery , 
academic building, dormitories, offices and 18 studios. 

L. Budget : 

Fiscal Year 1972 funds totaled $1,459,000. Dividing by 336 
students, this amounts to a per pupil cost of $4,342. However, 



^Taken from 1972'-1973 Title I Project, ninety students of the 139 tested 
the 11th and 12th grades are two or more years below grade level in general 
^^AQ^domic achievement as measured by the California Achievement Test given in 
i^mmtober, 1971. 



1740 funds include plant operations. Fiscal Year 1973 1740 funds 
increased to $1,617 ,000. 

Appendix C gives an analysis of the Institute financial program. 
IV. iiAJOR ACCOMPLISHMENTS : ^ 

A. The Institute has enjoyed recognition from numerous publica- 
tions, periodicals, educators, politicians, artists, and 
cultural institutions. A representative sample includes.: 

(1) Publications and periodicals — articles in LIFE, THE NEW 
YORK TIMES, CRAFT HORIZONS, THE NEW YORKER, ARIZONA 
HIGHWAYS, etc. 

(2) International exhibits — the Berlin Festival, Alaska Cen- 
tennial, in Turkey, Argentina, and Chile, 1968 Olympics 
in Mexico City, etc. 

(3) Performing Arts — drama programs in Washington, D. C, 
tours, local performances , at the White House, etc. 

(4) Promotion of Indian literature — annual Vincent Price 
Awards, publication of student creative writing and 
poetry, etc. 

B. Statistics show that the dropout rate over the years is 
approximately 20 percent. 

C. In 1972, approximately 75 percent of the students completing 
^ the 12th, 13th and 14th years continued their educa^.ion in 

■ institution of higher learning. 

V. PAST PROBLEMS :-^ 
2 

A. Funding : Despite the fact that the Institute is one of the 
most lavishly funded institutions in the Bureau, the InstitufL 
feels that lack of funding is the major reason why many objec^ 
tives and goals have not been attained. 

B. Facilities : In 1969, In response to the Senate Subcommittee, 
the Institute cited that new facilities were needed to carry out 
program needs. (See Appendix E) . 

C. Academic vs Arts : In 1968, an observation at lAIA concluded that: 
(1) lAIA is two separate schools f a highly successful, publicized 

art institute and a drifting , listless secondary school. 
"The school is not offering a satisfactory high school educa-- 
tion to the majority of its student body"* 



Appendix D is a response to the Senate Subcommittee in 1969 on the 
major problems that confront the Institute. 



Appendix E Is a response to the Senate Subcommittee on funding. 
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(2) The morale c' 'he academic faculty is low. "Teachers 
feel resign a subordinate role". 

D. Civil Service Regulations are a problem in terms of recruiting 
for the kind of personnel required for the Institute. 

E. The past ev^uations that follow also -eflect problem areas. 

VI.' PAST EVALUATIONS : 

A number of evaluations have been conducted on various programs 
and projects of the Institute. However, the most comprehensive 
evaluations are the following: 

A. In 1969 f the Senate Subcommittee on Indian Education conducted 
a subjective evaluation of the Institute. 

(1) Recommendations : ^ 

a. "The most urgent need for the Institute is to get 
to the bottom of the language problem" . 

Action : All instructional courses emphasize 
communication and language usage. 

b. Physical Plant: 

1. Dormitory expansion should be seriously considered* 

2. Needs for an instructional materials center. 

3. Inadequate storage space* 

4. Inadequate shop area. 

5. New complex of art studies. 

Action: In a state of uncertainty, a dormitory is 
being remodeled. 

c. The Institute be given financial support to continue 
programs already began in the development of literature, 
music, drama, museum training and advanced training for 
graduaices. 

Action : As noted in this report, the Institute feels 
additional funds are still needed. 

d. The Institute should be raised to the level of a four- 
year college. 

Action : The philosophy, purpose and goals are currently 
being revised with the establishment of the four year 
institution as the ultimate end. 

B. In 1970, an evaluation was conducted by the All Indian Pueblo 
Council. The evaluation is the most comprehensive to date, with 
a number of findings and recommendations. For these reasons, 
the evaluation is included in its entirety in Appendix G. 
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VIII. APPENDIX 



APPENDIX A 



INSTITUTE OF AMEP.IGAH IHDIAN ARTS 
Statement of Purpose 



The Institute of American Indian Arts is an accredited high school 
and postgraduate school, established to assist the American Indian 
in the constructive use of the unique values of his culture, through 
emphasis of the arts. The over-all program is a balance between 
arts education, a strong academic support curricula and a compre- 
hensive human development (student life) program. The prograrr, 
when meeting this broad objective, is under continuinn study for 
ootential apDlication of techniques elsev;here in the Bureau and 
public education, where Indian students are involved. The accom- 
plishments of the program are reflected in students (1) entering 
colleres or pursuing studies in specialized schools; (2) gaining 
professional status in the arts or crafts fields, or; (3) being 
gainfully employed in related vocations all with an aviareness 
of individual v/orth in today's society. 

The curricula is many-fold and includes inseparable institutional 
provisions for: (1) continuous develooment of an educational 
environment to assist young Indians tovjard full realization of 
their creative and intellectual powers, with special emphasis on 
the discovery and full utilization of their unique cultural 
strengths; {?) a terminal arts training program for talented, but 
academically limited, students emphasizing vocationally oriented 
production and actual business operation for the artist-craftsman; 
(3) an academic program that provides educational preparation in 
all learning skills^and subject fields requisite to advanced study 
or direct application in any field of Interest to the individual 
student; (4) academic studies that provide correlative support 
to the arts through investigation of background subject matter 
that the student may employ' in arts expression; (5) broedly based, 
yet specialized, language arts pronrams leadina to maximum effec- 
tiveness. in oral and written communication; (6) the continuous 
development of programs designed to set an air of appreciation 
and an atmosphere of receptivity for Indian cultural contributions: 
i.e., development of American Indian 'theater; wide use of exhibitions 
and student productions;, publication of sionificant literary achieve- 
ments; sales promotion for arts and crafts; development of a unique 
repository — Instructional 'Materials Center — of resource materials 
relating to traditional and contemporary Indian cultural develop- 
ment; and (7) v/ork with Bureau and oth(*r educational agencies in 
the development of art activities and general curriculum improvement, 
and lend assistance to in-service training programs* 
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Trlbcr> and Reservations Represented (continued) 



20. Tribe 21. Reservation and State 22. Pupils 

Elem. Sec, 



Penobscot 


Rotate or I'laine^ 




1 


1^ * 

Pi.ma 


rima 




6 


Pinia 


Daxu xvivcr 


Xll. X£t 


1 


Porno 


Sacrr4niento AO 


Pal 


1 


Potav7atO!ni 


Anadarko 


XiO 


1 • 

4m 


Potav7atonii 


Great Lakes 


WIS 
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ruyallup 


W t Washington 


Wa sh 




Pueblo 


Cochiti 






Pueblo • 
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iil. IZ 
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iXi J, 
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rueblo 
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Pueblo 


ricurxs 
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NM 
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Tribes and Reservations Represented (continued) 



20. Tribe 21. Reservation and State 22. Tupil 

Elenio Sec 

Winnebago Winnebago Cal 1 

Yakitna Yakima Wash 1 

Yavapai Truxton Canyon _ Ariz 1 

Yurok Sacramento AO Cal 1 
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ANALYSIS OF INSTITUTE FINANCIAL PROGRAM, FY 1962-1970 



FY 


1740 Allocation 


No. Perm. Pes. 


Pay Raise Inc. 


Cost Liv 


1962 


629,060 


62 


? 




1963 


704,728 


67 


Yes 


plus 


1964 


750*693 


74 • 


Yes 


plus 


1965 


874,569 


75 


? 


plus 


1966 


788,788 


69 


Yes 


plus 


1967 


839,176 


73 


Yes 


* plus 


1968 


963,505 


72 


Yes 


plus 


1969 


970,762 


74 


Yes 


plus 


1970 


994,000 


71 


? 


1971 


1,146.000 


91 


? 





Inc. (Dec. 
Inc. Sup. & Hat.) 



plus 

plus 

plus 

plus 

minus 

minus 

minus 

minus 



NOTE : The above table reflects Institute allocations in the 1740 Education 
activity since the first year of operation to the present. Allocations 
reflected do not include supplemental appropriations that may have been 
made for salary increases since the available records do not reflect this 
information. Percentages of pc^y raise and cost of living increases are not 
reflected due to informational gaps. It is appropriate, ha^/ever, to reflect 
the upward increases in pay raises and cost of living expenses over the 
1962-70 spread and the steady decrease since 1966 of monies available for 
student supplies, materials, equipment, etc. The program development, research 
and enrichment-type goals are lagging severely until such time as sufficient 
allocations permit initiation, analysis, evaluation and continuity. The taking 
on of several Bureau-wide projects by the Institute without corresponding 
matching funds also drains the employee and resource utilization patterns of 

i.a.iTaT ^ ~ 

In 1962 the salary costs of the Institute equaled approximately 67% of the 
174 0 allocation; in 1970 the salary costs equaled over 81% of the 1740 
aTTbcation. This is primarily attributable to increases in salaries, emp 1 oyee 
benefits and changes in position classification standards which have caused 
a steady increase in total personal services costs. The fluctuations of 
numbers of students and staff over the 1962-70 period have not been of 
sufficient import to attribute to this pattern. 



APPENDIX D 

WHAT ARE THE MAJOR PROBLEMS THAT THE INSTITUTE 
CONFRONTS IN TERMS OF DOING THE BEST JOB POSSIBLE? 



Ec*rly in its existence^ tho Institute was recognized as 
having a school program which resulted in an unusual 
number of successful experiences .and satisfying 
accomplishments for the stude]ii:s. Therefore, the school 
has received unique support from i \1 branches of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs as v;oll as preferential attention 
from the Department of the Interior, Because of this 
unusual funding, support, and autonomy, we find ourselves 
operating self-consciously and, at times, almost covertly, 
often hamstringing ourselves in order not to appear 
unreasonable in our requests for additional, although 
badly needed, program funds. This has been especially 
true during recent cut-back years. , ... 

In order to accomplish our goals in the best ppssible 
manner, the Institute must be unfettered by tne constant 
restraints which come of its being compared to other norms. 
At this point, the Institute needs authorization to proceed 
full steam ahead toward perfecting its goals. It should . . 
be recognized as an experimental institution, charged ' 
with responsibilities not only to its own students and 
staff members but, further, for extending services to 
others, outside the immediate family, v;ho may benefit 
through exposure to our experiences and us2 of our resources 
The Institute needs to be supported to whatever extent is 
necessary to enable us to continue ferreting out ways Cor 
the reestablishment of human progress among people for 
whom the System has heretofore failed to provide properly..' 

.In terms of its next 5-year program needs, to carry out 
its mission even at the present level of operation, the 
following major facilities and program developments 
must be provided: j 

•/'•..V • • • ■■ ■ ■ ' ■ - ■ ■' ''i-:;;'!' 

■:C\,X'./, An auditorium and performing arts center. : 

■>i:y:''2B \ A physical fitness center. (Purported to be in • 
:^'A'/r, this year's budget*) . . ■ ' 

.ij. ', . .-■ * ■ • - ■ . - 

.1 V 3. \' Permanent art studios. (Present buildings in ' - 
:y'[^/r'^-':^.use are temporary metal buildings.) . -V; 

. •. •"^ ■ ' • ' ' ■ ' ^ V 

,^:4.. 'A major addition to our academic and arts, de- ; 
' ■ • ■ :. partment of a complete modern instructional 

mterials and research center, and operating . ; 

■.■••■•;*''. •'.5 'funds. ■. 'r- ■■ ■ ■• ■ ■• 



•'^V^vr.S* V Museum training facilities to enable 

i'lV v/';/^^/-/ "./.^^ launch into a practical vocational training 
program to jnect the grov;ing needs of museums 
•: concerned with Indian collections, National 

Park Service programs , tourist centers , reservation. 
; :-J"projects, etc* ■ • ^ ' 

:W l^r .Expanded dormitory facilities to accommodate 
li", least 500 students in order to attain a • ' .'^ 

.7: . . . reasonable balance between student and admin- ' \ V 
\ . ". ^- istration costs. : . . ' • * 

• 7. Auxiliary storage and plant maintenance buildings , 
• and general campus . improvements . • . • . ^ , • • 

-« ' * ' -'■'*■ ■ . " I- * 

•'Beyond this, some thought should be given as to v/hothor 
>the Institute should become ajT\.ajor^ ciiaj:u_^^^^^ institution . - v 
; for th^^ general promotion of the American indian','*~'acsum"ing ; 
; full responsibility for assisting' the contemporary Indian 
...to assume his rightful place in' society through making V , ' 
'•-full use of his unique heritage. If it is to reach its' : • :/ 

fullest potential as a cultural extension center it should. 
. no longer be considered .as a mere art school for I ndx ans • ! 
but as a major national 'institvition of this country, / . . 
serving not only Indians but the world at large. 

Serious consideration should be given as to 'the most . . . . 

r cffective way for it to exist and flourish. Should it • 
**become a nationally supported institution such as the i ' ' ' 
"Smithsonian Institute, or Hov/ard University? Should it' 
;become a line item in the budget of the Department of the* 
[interior and be handled as a living national rcsourco? 
.'should it operate as a contract institution under B.I. A. . 
.management, but be freed from Civil Service restrictions, 
and be free to receive financial assistance from foundations,- 
public subscription, etc? Or, if it is to continue as 
,a part of B.I. A., how can.it escape the operational vagaries.' 
• natural to all* bureaucratic institutions? y.: ! 

Note: The Insti*tute presently operates in a plant v;hich 
originated in the 1890 's. Only 3 buildings have been ; ' 

•.constructed of permanent nature (plus an outdoor theater,; ' 
which is currently under construction) pertaining to ti;ic ■ ' v 

'special- needs of a cultural institution,. -V- ' 
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'has the institute been adequately funded? 



*. NO/ dcj^pite the fact that the per student cost has alxvays 
been higher at I.A.I.A^ than in other B.I. A. boarding 
_ schools. • . - ■ ' 

' A major reason for this is that the school evolved from 
an antiquated plant not originally planned as an art 
. . : institute and has never been brougTit up to standard in 
terms of original allocation. 

The second reason is that the Institute is involved v;ith 
.'.many program aspects not normal to the typical boarding 
school, and is concerned v;ith several institutional 
obligations not confined to the interest of its own 
constituents • The development of National Indian Theater, 
Indian literature^ music, performing arts tours, expensive 
; * traveling exhibitions, museum programs, shipping co^jts, 
. travel needs and special use of personnel creates special 
budget needs. The Institute's standards of improved 
services to students as reflected in better student- 
teacher and student-counselor ratios arc costly. A 
psychologist and special college and vocational training 
placement officer are services that we provide, offered 
by fev; other schools. 

. . . Automatic salary increases and the general rise in the 
; cose of doing bu5inc^;c cut into our set budget allov;ance 
. each year so that compensatory reductions in programs 
■and reduced purchases of supplies and equipment have 
•' .reached a critical state this year. 
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Rcconimendations: . / l-, , ' .. 

The entire installation necdc' up-dating to meet the ..- 
special needs of a cultural inrrcitute/ both . in, tcrrno' 
of physical plant expansion and. modernization, and , / 
in terms of program. ' /S *' • ■ • * . ^ > , . • 

■ - V / 'v'vV- 

The most urgent need for the Institute is the launcii-- . 
. ing of an all-out experimental project to' get to the 
bottom of the serious language prcblera that is a bar- . 
irier to academic achievement for all Indian -children/ 
whether they attend public or Bureau schools. Laci: • 
of communication sl^ills is one of the chief factors 
contributing to the depresced economic condition, ;.of • . 
the American Indian. . ^V/' \ ^ * ; • • • ' 

■ • • ' ^V- .-^::v'-V--^ V ; r--'.'': 

'Such a program should be. activated as promptly as pos- 
;sible and carried through/ at any cost/ because it is 

so vitally important to the entire* Indian population. 

In long range/ it v;ould be far lens expensive for us V 
•to spend whatever raonics are necessary to solve this; 
' problcm.^once 'and for all ^ti.an to continue to support 

our failure to do so. ; -a -, .- • i • 'I v > » ' 



..J 



;5 • 



We,, at the Institute/ v;ou3xV liJ^o . to .•^:.ac3;lc this; prob-- 
lem in earnest. We believe that the skills v:c alreacV.V 
have developed In the identification-creative- process:*, 
can be used, as a basic approach to all ' learning.' .l£ ' ; 
a successful method for dealing with the language/' 
problem could be established/ it v/culd be of inestim- 
able value to all schools, whqrc similar difficulties ; 
exist. ' ' •■; ' ' - ' 



This project v;ould require', tl^e ca^^lc:^ freccJoms and finan- 
cial support, for innovative programs' as were allov/ed / . 
in setting up the Institute' artr, department . ■ ' / V,. ' 



■V':' 



Other recommendations v/ould be that v;e. be .given .fiuan-' 
cial support .to continue programs already begun in the 
development of literature/' music / ''drama, museum^ train-, 
ing and advanced technical: training for our graduates - 
who do not fit normal collegi& or ^uniyersity/pat^ 
•Details of ^thcse programs! have been covered- iiv; other / 
Sections of:,^his rq?^>rt,..^;^ 

v. , : n* . /' • • « 'i^ ? •/ 'V ' ^' , .. •yn • 



..1 : 



" 33 . Ttic subcomipi ttec recon ..iends- - 

The Institute of A/ret i can Indian Arts at Santa Fe, N- Kqx. 
should be raised to the level of a 4-year college, supported 
by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

"The Institute has had considerable success in instilling a cultural 
pride in Indian students by providing them with opportunities for 
creative expression. The individual-oriented programs recognize the 
importance of a serse of identity. By becoming a college, the Institute 
could provide a collegewide curriculum for Indians which considers their 
culture and history--something unique in higher education. The valuable 
lessons learned and put into practice by the Institute should be expanded 
into a college curriculum so that the Institute might becone a model for 
colleges interested in developing innovative programs^ such as in teacher- 
training, which recognize Indian needs." 



Excerpt from Senate Report No. 91-501, 91st Congress, 1st Session, 
made by Special Subcommittee on Indian Education, November 3, 1959. 
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APPENDIX G 



Louis Briice, Commissioner 
> Bureau of Indian Affairs 

U.S. Depextmenfc o£ the Interior 
r . ; 1951 Constitution Avenue, N.W. 

I ; f Washington/ D. C. 20242 ^ . 

• Dear Commissioner Bruce: ^' 



J ' I. am -plea's ed to. submit to you the Special Report • 

{ prepared by the Committee^^e 
the Institute of American Indian Arts in Santa Fe/, 
New Mexico. V ... 

I * The 0 Special Repont deals with the strong points, -as 

I we3/l as thefc^e and makes . 

several cohstructive recommendations: to ,r 

I;- deficiencies they found. 'The Bureau .h 

' taken action on the Committee Vsf 
;f ! ^ , - on page five. : I urge you to y\ 

i decisive way the Special Committee, did so tha^ 
0 potential of,.the Institute can be realized fully 

'H • ■ "^■ t-v -^'i- ;1 ^' '■■■Sincerely, 

/ • Domingo Mo^t by a 



I 
I 



DM/iv 
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A SPECIAL REPORT TO THE COK^IISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, MR. iOUIS R. BRUCE 



PREFACE 



It is now ten. years since the Indian Arts and Crafts Board of the Depart- 
ment of the liiterior recommended the establishment of an Institute of 
American Indian Arts, This recommendation became a reality In. 1962 at 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, and since then the Institute has realized a phenomenal 
growth in educating Indian students, serving as a center for Indian arts 
and crafts, developing pride in the heritage and culture of the Indians of 
the United States, including those of the State of Alaska. 

From ifts beginning the Institute has enjoyed a unique role with the Office 
of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the Department of the Interior. 
However, since the resignation of Indian Commissioner Robert L. Bennett a 
year ago, the Institute has been in a state of limbo. Even after Mr. Louis 
R. Bruce became Commissioner in August 1969, the backlog of work in Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, which accumulated during the period prior to his appoint- 
ment, and the pressure in recruiting a nev; staff, prevented him from giving 
his personal attention to the Institute. 

On April 9, 1970, Commissioner Bruce asked John C. Rainer, Executive Director 
. of tht Commission on Indian Affairs for the State of New Mexico, to establish 
a committee composed of outstanditig Indian leaders and nationally Tcnox^n 
educators to examine and evaluate the Institute and to determine wTiether 
the school is now beitig administered and is functioning in an effective 
manner to ^erve the needs of its. several Indian constituencies. 



Members of the ifvmna.ttee:Merft: ^ • 

- * • t < . * 

John C. Rainer, Chairman of the Committee; Executive 
Director of the Nev; Mexico Comnii5srion on Indian Affairs; and 
First Vice President of the National Congress of American 
Indians 

Mrs^ Helen Peterson, a member of the Oglala Sioux 
Tribe, who was Director of American Indian Develop- 
ment, Inc., Denver, at the time the committee was 
formed; she is now an assistant to the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs; 



Dr. Anne M. Smith, formerly Curator of the Museum 

of New Mexico, and a well-knoxim authority in th(* field 

of Indian education; 

Mr. Popovi Da, Indian artist and businessman from 
the San Ildeforiso Pueblo of New Mexico; 

Dr. Frank M. Tlppetts, Associate Professor of Art, 
Brlgham Young University, Provo, Utah; 



Dr. James P. Shannon, Vice-President of St. John's 
College and Director of the Graduate Institute In 
Liberal Education, at Santa Fe, New Mexico; and 

Mr. Tom Segundo, Chairman of the Papago Tribal 
Council 



• » i; . 

Members of this Committee met v;ith Mr. Ralner as their Chairman at. the 
Institute of American Indian Arts on May 18, 19, 20 and June 1 and 2, 
1970, 

The Cornmittee met at length with personnel from the several departments 
of the Institute of American Indian Arts. Extended interviews were 
conducted v;ith members of the Department of Fine Arts, the Department of 
Education, the Department of Guidance and Counseling, and with members 
of the administrative staff as well as-jwith those persons in charge of 
Food Service and Maintenance. Officials of the All Indian Pueblo Council, 
students of the lAIA, and several Indian community leaders were also in- 
vited to meet with the visiting Committee. Nineteen Puablo Governors and 
the Chairman of the Mascalero Apache Ti.ibe and the Chairman of the Jicarilla 
Apache Tribe v/ere also invited to appear in person or to submit written 
statements and recommendations to the Committee. The Committee tried to 
conduct its study as objectively and informally as possible. It toured 
the entire campus and the several buildings of the Institute, heard the 
songs of the Indian chorus, ate with the students in the dining room, 
spoke informally with groups of students on the camptis , and indicated its 
, willingness to receive and to hear any members of the faculty, staff or 
student body who were interested in talking with the Committee. 

On the basis of these several interviews the Committee has concluded that 
the Institute of American Indian Arts at Santa Fe, New Mexico, has reached 
a critical point in its history. It is the conviction of this Committee 
that the Institute and its administrative leaders cannot at the present 
time be precisely certain of their relationship with the national Admin- 
istration. The Committee also discovered that the All Indian Pueblo Council 
has been critical of the Institute in certain areas. It also became clear 
that some of the employees and students of the Institute are at present 
suffering from low morale. It is hoped that the findings and recommendations 
of this Committee will be useful to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs in 
making those changes v/hich are tt" '^ssary to serve the current needs of this 
fine school and to serve the la needs of the American Indian community. 

The lAlA has made phenomenal strides in its short life and has proved it 
can become an Institution unique and beautiful in American life, as well 
as an effective means for the survival of Indian culture. The battle has 
now raged for nearly 500 years whether Indians can be forced by social, 
economic, educational, religious, political and even military means to 
assimilate, or whether they will be helped to pursue their own proper course 
in that nation which has become the most powerful on the face of the earth 
but still does not seem big enough to appreciate cultural pluralism in its 
fullest sense. The cultures of the American Indians have been strong enough 
to withstand the invasions of British, French, Dutch, Spanish and other 
conquerors. But they are now crumbling under the weight of urbanization, 
industrialization, technology, and the pressures from the affluent society. 
Ironically, the Indian is the last and the least to share in this affluence. 
* All Chat protects American Indians today, late in the twentieth century, is 
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their trust in such land as is still left to them. The inability of the 
urban American Indian to transmit knowledge of his culture and his Indian 
heritage to his children today poses the greatest threat to the final 
destruction of Indianness since the coming of the white man to this continent. 

The lAIA is in the unique and powerful position of being perhaps the last 
and best hope of American Indians for saving themselves and for saving the 
honor of their country in its dealings with'-its only indigenous peoples. 

The lAlA has begun to assemble the finest of Indian talent on its faculty 
and staff. It is of critical importance that this Institute now be provided 
the means and the encouragement and the official support to set the national 
and international example in American ladian education that it is capable of 
doing. Its objective is a noble one, to make all Indian education a source 
of pride rather than the national tragedy it has so often been in times past. 

The hope In the future of the Indian nations of the United States will depend 
literally on the caliber of education which is offered to Indian youth. In 
the final analysis, education is even more important than financial support. 
Dollars alone will not save any people. Educatiooj, however, is the avenue 
of salvation, if it is an education which does not denigrate Indian culture. 
Unfortunately, most schools, both federal and public, are still dedicated to 
remaking the Indian into a middle class white. 

* 

At the conclusion of this report an extended list of particulaj^ecommenda- 
tions endorsed by the Conunittee will be appended. These are intended primarily 
as guidelines for the cdministrators of the Institute cf American Indian Arts. 
However, at this point, near the beginning of this report the Committee would 
like to make a series of specific recorranendations intended primarily for the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs and calling for immediate response by the BIA and 
the administrators of this Institute. * * * . 
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Our CommitUee respectfully recon^Aivnds that: 



!• No later than August 1, 1970, there be convened a meeting of 

officials of Haskell Institute, the Vocational-Techni.cal School 
at Albuquerque, the Instructional Services Center at Inter- 
mountain, and lAIA to consider common problems, to delineate 
their areas oC responsibility, to redefine their goals and 
philosophies, to create new wor'^ing relationships, and to 
examine all possible ne\7 ways of communicating with and serving 
the total national Indian community. The Associate Commissioner 
of Education and Programs of the Bureau of Indian Affairs and 
the Director of Education for American Indians in the Office of 
Education, Department of Washington, D.C., should attend 

the meetings as observers and be called upon for clarification 
of policy and regulations. Persons attending this joint session 
should consider it a means to prepare themselves to implement 
any recommendations which might come from this extended dis- 
cussion. 

2. The officials of the several institutions listed in Recommendation 
No. 1 are strongly urged to use their meeting in the summer of 
1970 as a forum for discovering new ways to involve national 
Indian leadership in the conduct of the several programs of 
these schools ard insti.tutions . It is quite clear from the study 
of this CoTTjnittee that the educational institutions for Indians 
must mov%i quickly and effectively to enlist ir% Lheir academic 
programs the imaginative and enthusiastic support of Indian 
leadership across the country. 

3. The lAIA should begin at once to move toward full accreditation 
for all courses given at the post high school level. 

4. With BIA support the Institute of American Indian Arts should 
begin at once to plan for more effective and selective recruitment 
in grades 11, 12, 13 and 14, and for phasing out grades 9 and 10 

in orderly fashion, making provision for 9th and 10th grade students 
to enroll in schools most likely to serve their educational and 
emotional needs. 

5. The Bureau of Indian Affairs should proceed at once to obtain sub- 
stantial increases in funding, if possible during the summer of 
1970, to help the lAIA inaugurate new programs in the following 
areas: 

(a) the preparation of special Indian education teaching materials 

(b) a department of film-making 

(c) an in-service teacher training program for teachers of Indian 
children in BIA and public schools xv'ith particular emphasis on 
the use of Indian art as a pedagogical instrument. 



6. The lAIA, with full BlA support, should proceed at once to convene 
a meeting of Indian tribal education coordinators to recommend ways 
for establishing an Indian Board of Trustees for lAIA in order to 
involve national Indian leadership and participation in the further 
development of this Institute and its promisii»g programs. 

7. - BIA should promptly approve such additions to personnel of lAIA 

as will enable it to move with^maximum speed toward the planning 
and implementation recoininended above in Item No. 5. 

8# Recent recommendations, made by other special committees, that lAIA 
should become a four-year college, should be deferred for future 
consideration until such time as this Institute is able to, implement 
its own plans for tb'^ new programs envisioned in recommendation No. 
5 above. At the \ recent time many colleges and universities^ are 
trying to develop n\»w and promising programs of Indian studies. 
Rather than compe:e ^ith these programs it seems wise that this 
Institute be givrn ev<iry opportunity to realize and fulfill Its 
unique role in u >gradioj2 all of Indian education. At some future 
date it might Wfll be that this Institute should seek accreditation 
as a four-^year college; however, it is the strong conviction of the 
present Commit'. ee that such a step at this time would be premature. 

9. Inasmuch as t'le lAlA and the Indian Arts and Crafts Boat J are in- 
timately and historically related, it is respectfully suggested that 
as vacancies occur on the Arts and Crafts Board, they be filled by 
Indian persons. Heretofore, the great majority 'jf pec^ons appointed 
to this Board have not been of Indian origin. 
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This Conmilttee wishes to record at the outset of its report profound 
. admiration and respect for the intrinsic value of the underlying idea, 
of the Institute of American Indian Art5« It is abundantly clear that 
this school, for school it Is, holds enormous promise for the Indian 
cultures of North America. It has already been demonstrated that the 
^pedagogical premise of this academic program is sound and strong* 
Hence, any criticism implied or direct of this Institute in this 
report muse be read in die light ol this siugle slatem^nl. Tiil:> school 
is a shining example of what can be done* to help all the Indians of 
the United States to reclaim their lost cultural heritage and to find 
new avenues for expressing in word, in song, and graphic art form the 
richness of their several native artistic traditions « 



•i'^:.>>.l7v-AeCiO?Vl£*ft>ATTdN IN GENERAL 

There are approxinately 153,000 Indian children between the ages of 6 and 
18 years. The average level of education fQXi Indians is five years, half 
that of tha general population. The drojjout rate for Indian. children is 
twice the national ' average and the longer the Indian child stays in school, 
the poorer is his achievement •^..v^^nly eighteen per cent of students in Fed- 
eral Indian schools go oftio**^t*:l^ge, and of these only 3% graduate. The 
percentage of students goLng frbfli lAIA to €pllege was A3% in 1966, 26% in 
1967 and 397# in 1968. Students leaving lAlA to continue their education 
were 897. in 1966, 84:6 in^l967 and 927».in 196g, Sixty-one and three-tenths 
per cent of Indian pupils are in public schools, 32^7 in Federal schools . 
and 6% in mission or other private schools. Furthetfc^re, there are over 
6^000 Indian children who are not in any school. 

The above figures are dravm from the Senate Subcommittee IReport on Indian 
^^Education: A National Tragedy - A National Challenge. This .-was published - 
in November 1969. The report is based on seven volumes of testitnony taken 
both in Washington and on reservations, and on a series of special studies 
ntade for the Committee. This report documents the fact that policy of both 
Federal and public schoolB is that of "coercive assimilation" which forces 
Indian children to make the choice between adoJ^ting the schools* value 
system, motivations, rewards, or rejecting the school and retaining their 
own. values and cultutei»» In buch a situatiou, a high rate of . failure for 
Indians and other minority group children is inevitable. 

Studies show that the Indian child does slightly better in public than in 
Federal schools, but ic is clear that he does not do well in any school, in 
spite of th^ well-knox-m fact that all racial and ethnic groups have approx- 
imately the same percentage of dull, average, bright and gifted children. 
Senator Robert Kennedy said, "We must stop blaming the Navajo and other 
Indian children for their failur<i In education. We must realize that it 

Is the educational system we have created tliat is at fault." 

• t'- ■ 

The coercive assimilation policy is carried out in^ the schools by 

!• Teachers who know little or nothing of Indian history and 

culture, and whose training has been based on the melting-pot 
philosophy. They^ have been taught that there is only one valid 
life-style and all children must conform to it. 

2m Textbooks, particularly social studies and history texts x^hich 
"present a stereotype of the Indian as stupid, vicious, lazy, 
which calls an Indian victory a massacre and f/ U.S,* victory an 
heroic feat. It is a history i^ich makes heroes of pioneers 
an<i goldminers who seized Indian land, killed whole bands and 
families and ruthlessly took what they wanted" (Senate Report, 
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page 22). An article in the June 1970 Atlantic , by Alvin Josephy, 
quotes a history professor, Dr. Vergil J. Vogel, as follows: "I 
examined more than one hundred major works on American history, 
many of them used as influential sources by other historians, and 
concluded that, as a body, they obliterated, defamed, disparaged 
and disembodied the American Indian, creating and perpetuating 
false impressions about him and producing deformed history by not 
relating accurately or in proper proportion his role in our past". 

3# The lack of materials for classroom use which could give the Indian 
child a sense of the worth of his culture and history. There are 
some teachers who would like to use Indian material in music, art, 
crafts, literature and history, but such materials are not available. 

Leading thinkers in the field of education are pointing out the necessity 
of moving from the melting-pot philosophy to that of cultural pluralism, so 
that minority group children may have an opportunity to develop their potential 
and so that the larger society may profit from their contributions. But it 
will be a long time before the philosophy of cultural pluralism can filter 
down to the schools of education and influence future teachers of minority 
group children. In the meantime, we are faced with the tragic fact '*that 
Indian children, more than any other group, believe themselves to be below 
average in intelligence" and "Indian children in the 12th grade have the 
poorest self-concept of all minority groups tested" (Senate Report, page 28). 
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* ART INSTRUCTION ' 

At the Institute o£ American Indian Arts, the various areas of the Visual 
Arts are currently housed in metal buildings of a temporary nature. These 
appear to provide adequate space to house the equipment and allow v/orking 
room for students in the various areas. Equipment aviilc?ble for the use 
of the students is of very good quality and appears to be in sufficient 
quantity to provide for the needs of the students. The possible exception 
to this generalization may be the drawing and painting facilities. It is 
the understanding of the Committee that more permanent facilities are in 
the planning stages for drawing and painting at this time. 

It appears that additiunal facilities are also needed for the Performing 
Arts, most particularly for the sections of Speech and Drama. The Com- 
mittee visited the new outdoor amphitheater now being completed. It seems 
that this facility will be of limited use except during the warm season of 
the year. It is therefore the suggestion of this Committee that the Perform- 
ing Arts Complex currently in the planning stages be given high construction 
priority. 

The members of the Committee wish to commend the faculty of the Art Depart- 
ment on the manner in which they have been able to implement the stated 
purposes of the Institute. The quality of the art work produced and dis- 
played by the students of this Institute is exceptional. This achievement 
would appear to indicate a strong dedication on the part of the faculty and 
a high degree of success on their part in instilling in their students a 
feeling of honest pride and a respect for good craftsmanship. In order that 
this fine work be continued at an even more successful level the following . 
recommendations are presented for consideration relative to the course work 
in this department: 

1. A director or chairman be appointed to supervise the work 
In each of the divisions (Music Arts, Visual Arts, and 
Speech Performing Arts). 

2m Make creative writing an upper extension of the Language 
Arts Department with emphasis on composition, literature 
and creative writing. This step would provide greater 
continuity of experience for those students interested 
in perfecting their skills in writing. This advanced divi- 
sion of Language Arts should be provided separate, but cor- 
related, administration from the undergraduate Language Arts. 

3. Develop course-of-study syllabi for all courses offered in 
the department. These syllabi should provide a clear and 
understandable statement of the objectives of the course, 
a description of the v;ork required for the course, a 
statement of policies and procedures for determining grades, 
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attendrV';:^.y;:^:;V.:^ procedures. The 

syllabus shoulH*. gl-v*e-''a--50h2dule of expected dates for the 
completion, of different phases of the required course 
vork, / * - 

4. Place more emphasis on instruction in the traditional Indian 
art forms to instill among the students a greater pride in 
preserving their cultural tradiX:ions and those crafts direct- 

; ly associated with th«.<:.?, traditions. This reconunendation 

should not be in^c-rpre/ed as an indictment of the emphasis 
%now oeinfr.pl^^ce<l,upo^^-^he forms of Indian expression in the 
arts. It' is imperauiv.^. 'that appreciation for traditional 
art forms. be ii^culcated at the same time that new forms of 
Indian art expression are- cultivated. It is not a question, 
of either/or but a matter of both/and. 

5. Reinstate the Indian Cultural Studies program. It would 
seem that this program is the very heart of the effort to 
lead the modern young Indian to a pride in his heritage as 
an American Indian. As such it should be placed in a status 
which would make it immune to periodic cuts in the school 
budget. Almost any aspect of the school's curriculum should 

be sacrificed before this part of the program. 

. - * ■* ■ * ■ • ■ * ' 

6. Instruction in Drawing should be given equal status with the 
' other are?s of ?rt nov beins taught. Th*>re should a3^o be 

provided opportunity for advanced students to become more 
deeply involved in advanced interpretative drawing, advanced 
figure drawing, and the study of. human and animal anatomy 
for krtists. 

7r Review and re-evaluate the pedagogical processes' at work 
In the various art courses. Teachers of these courses have 
enormous pother to shape and form the student as a unique 
individual as well as opportunity to teach the ^'craft".of the 
artist. All art teachers should be regularly reminded of the 
great dual role of their instruction. 

8. Because the meuhers of the Art Faculty, appear to have special 
rapport with the students, it is recommended that these 
.teachers be given the responsibility of acting as academic 
advisors to advanced students who aremajoring in their 
particular te^achlng field. This stop should.be made x^ith 
an accompanying reduction in teaching load to compensate . 
.instructors for the time spent in academic advising. 

9* Tlie library should be commended for assembling the beginning 
of a good collection of books and art references; and it 
should be encouraged to continue its efforts to collect more 
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books in the history of the various arts, works explaining 
the various processes for producing works of art, current 
(conservative and avant-garde) journals serving the arts, 
and appropriate collections of visual and audio materials 
to enrich the learning experience for the students of the 
Institute. To this end substantially greater funds are 
needed for acquisitions and additional staff. The library 
has excellent direction now butyls badly understaffed. 

It is further reconunended that the Library facilities be expanded to provide 
for establishing a repository of materials particularly pertaining to 
Indian arts in the Americas, both past end contemporary. 
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It is a marked accomplishment of this Institute that the majority of the 
students interviewed in the art program indicated deep satisfaction with 
their work and a distinct pride in being representatives of Indian culture. 

Instructors in the Art Department are well-qualified and have been carefully 
selected to meet the requirements and the policies of this school.. The art 
work of the students was found to be impressive, well executed and character- 
ized both by commendable self -expression ^^nd evident respect for traditional 
Indian art forms. 

The curriculum of this Institute is intended to give the student pride in 
his people, his culture and above all, in himself. The instructional program 
is based on the premise that a successful experience in artistic creativity 
will not only help a student apply himself to the academic program with 
greater industry, but that it will also lead him to new and deeper levels of 
self-esteem and appreciation for the roots of his Indian culture. During 
the se\;en years this Institute has been in operation, this fundamental prin- 
ciple of instruction has been validated repeatedly and beyond question. It 
Is shown by the percentage of graduates who go on to college, ^^rtlich is two 
to three times the percentage of those graduating from other Federal schools. 

It cannot be stressed too often that this Institute is a very special kind 
of school. It iJ designed to give its students a particular kind of training 
and instruction which deepens their appreciation for their Indian origins 
and equips them to live and work effectively in modern American society. 

Undoubtedly the art-instruction program of the Institute is the strongest 
part of the curriculum at present*. It is to be hoped that time, effort and 
additional funds will soon bring the academic program and the guidance and 
counseling program to this samo level of excellence. 

It is unquestionable that this school has developed a program which could 
make it a national center for research and training. Teachers in public 
schools and in BIA schools should be encouraged to come to this Institute 
for in-service training and special workshops. It is the hope of this Com- 
mittee that such workshops a:*.l in-service training programs will be made 
available to all interested teachers in the near future. 

To this end it is therefore recorimended that the lAIA undertake to bring to 
this campus, on a regular and continuing basis, outstanding Indian artists 
as instructors for periods of residency extending over two or more weeks. 
The presence of such artists in residence would add lustre to the name of 
lAlA and would serve as an inspiration to the students. 
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One of the most cvidentTwe^iCfte&ses In the Institute at the present time 
is its method of recruiting new students. The original grand plan for 
admitting to this program of instruction only those students qualified 
by talent, temperament and discipline to benefit from this program has in 
time been compromised, by the practice of admitting tQ the school students 
who have proved to be disciplinary problems in other schools. This Inst- 
itute is not a correctional institution, and^its process of admissions 
should be corrected as soon as possible To eliminate from the student body 
any student who does nbt'have the talent or the desire for . following the 

proper kind of curriculum offered by the Institute. 

• *. • ^ '. . 

If such a new policy of ad/nissions could be inaugurated, it is further 
suggested that the Administration of lAIA develop guidelines and rules of 
conduct for the different dormitories on the basis of the differing age 
levels of their residents. It seems clear to this Committee that some 
flexibility in discipline and conduct is necessary in a student body cover- 
ing so many different age levels. It is the opinion of the visiting Com- 
mittee that several disciplinary problems on campus might be lessened or 
diis.appear if different sets of guidelines could be worked out for students 
Of differing ages and interests. 



Many administrative staff members and instructors in the Art Department 
have used their own time to improve their knowledge of Indian culture and 
traditions. This practice should be encouraged by the administration. 
All members of the staff arid faculty, whether Indian or not, should be 
encouraged and helped to extend and deepen their knowledge of and appreci- 
ation for Indian culture and Indian history. 

The Committee recommends that members of the' faculty and staff be allowed 
to attend workshops as often and as frequently as the budget and the demands 
of the curriculum will allow. 
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Much of the criticism directed at the students of the Institute of American 
Indiau Arts came from persons on the staff or members of the local Indian 
coiiuTiunity who object to the long hair, informal conduct, and non-traditional 
dress of some students enrolled in this school. The visiting Committee 
feels that such criticism should be evaluated in the light of similar crit- 
icirn being voiced widely and regularly in our society at large by an older 
generation against a younger generation. 

It should be emphasized that the differtrnce at this school is not primarily 
that between older Indians and younger Indians, but between an older and a 
younger generation of people. Indian youth cannot be expected to live and 
a?07e in American sr ty at large without taking on or at least being strongly 
conditioned by, ti tural patterns of the non-Indian macrocosm which is 

Ainerican society. 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly that the Indian adult cannot on the one 
hand espouse for himself the middle class, economically independent, socially 
mobile, standards of white society and on the other hand expect that his 
children will not also covet the informal dress, long hair, and social free- 
dom of their youthful white counterparts. 

Several adult Indians who visited with the Committee at this school indicated 
clearly that they keep two sets of books, one for traditional adult Indian 
conduct and one for youthful or adolescent Indians striving to develop a life 
style that is consonant with their cherished Indian values and also viable in 
the twentieth century of white, technological, lecoaomlc, and socl&l powat. 

Long hair, informal or even bizarre dress, are not in themselves wrong or 
harmful. These matters are radically questions of taste, preference, or 
tradition* Taste, preference, and tradition are constrntly grot^ring and 
changing. 

Hence, this Committee respectfully suggests to all Interested Indian adults 
that they study and judge Indian youth on such personal qualities as talent, 
industry, effort, and honesty rather than on such surface and ephemeral 
questions as long hair versus short hair or blue jeans versus skirts for 
Indian girls. Failure to grasp this basic distinction will surely widen 
the generation gap, alienate the youth, and prejudice seriously the wonder- 
ful opportunity this school now enjoys to lead and Inspire not only young 
Indians of talent but all Indians, of every tribe who cherish their integrity 
and their culture as Indians. 
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GUIDANCE AND C0UKSKL7NG 

The. visiting Coniinittee heard a variety of complaints against the system 
arid the personnel of the Department of Guidance and Counseling. In 
fact, the single greatest weakness in th(B_ Institute at this time seems 
"to be its guidance procedures. Extended testimony from students, faculty, 
and staff supportea this conclusion on the part of the Committee. In 
fairness to the present guidance staff personnel it should be stated that 
their students , ranging in age from 14 to 26, make the task of counseling 
extremely difficult. It is the hope of this Committee that grades" 9 and 
10 will soon be dropped at this school. If they are, a (great) part of 
the present difficult}^ in guidance and counseling will be eliminated* 

It should also be stated clearly that in the view of this Committee the 
admissions procedures at this school are now seriously to blame for much 
of the low morale among students and guidance counselors. It can be shown 
clearly that many Indian studeats have been enrolled at the lAIA simply 
because they were disciplinary problems at other schools. As a result of 
this unfortunate policy, this school has become in fact a refuge for several 
problem students. Their problems cannot be solved here. The staff is 
neither trained nor equipped to help them. They absorb an extraordinary 
amount of staff time. And the original grand plan of this school is in 
the process baJl> conipromlaed b> their presence aad by the bad image they 
create. 

The Committee is confident that once the original admissions policy is 
restated and maintained, many of the disciplinary and drinking problems 
now evident among the students will be reduced both in number and gravity. 
Thiu school should be regarded by Indians ever>'where with great pride. It 
is an avenue of hope for every Indian and every tribe in the nation. It 
can only measure up to its true potential if and when it sets as standards 
for admission the firm requirements that incoming students show some sign 
or promise of artistic talent or interest and that they give evidence of 
being willing to accept the discipline and the work involved in following 
this curriculum. . ** 

In fairness to the several lAlA employees interviewed by the Committee, a 
list is given here of the kinds of complaints most often made by these 
employees during their interviews with the visiting Committee, These 
criticisms have been discussed by the Committee with administrators at 
lAlA, including the Director. Several steps are now being taken to correct 
these weaknesses in the program. 

Extended interviews with the kitchen-dining room staff, the maim, .ncc 
crew, the guidance counselors, administrators, students, faculty, and lead- 
ers of the New Mexico Indiar, community, revealed a widespread opinion among 
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all these groups that the rules governing student conduct on this campus 
are either nonexistent or not well-known and not sufficiently emphasized. 
Several documented instances came to light in which rules were applied 
inconsistently or ignored. The Committee feels strongly that the lAlA 
should move at once to write and print a student handbook in which the 
rules of conduct would be clearly set down. Such a document need not 
have numerous or detailed directives. But.it should state the clear-cut 
policy of the school on student decorum. This document should be the 
result of extended discussions betv;een the administration, the faculty, 
the guidance counselors, and the students. Preparation of this document 
might well be a major task for the Student Senate in the coming year. 

The rules of conduct should be few in number and basic in character. 
They should be thoroughly reviewed by all staffs at the lAIA. Former 
students should be called upon to assist in drawing up such rules. They 
should be written in clear and simple fashion. All incoming students 
and new staff members should be fully informed of these rules- Moreover, 
these rules once put into effect, should be applied promptly and consistently 
among all students. 

At the present time the Student Senate of this institution is. extremely 
weak. Me.nbership in this body has tended in the past to result from pop* 
ularity with fellow students. The visiting Committee strongly recommends 
that the administration take iminediate steps to upgrade in the minds of 
the students and faculty the role, the function and the responsibility of 
the Student Seaate. The Conunittee further suggests that the members of the 
Student Senate should be drawn into staff meetings, planning sessions and 
the editing of any student manual or handbook. It is the opinion of the 
Committee that students will accept and exercise a greater degree of respon- 
sibility if they are convinced that their views are heard and that their 
judgments are respected by the faculty and the administration. Hence, 
the Commitrtee strongly urges that student leaders be given proportionately 
larger and heavier responsibilities in the future in order to ensure their 
cooperation with the aims of the Institute. It is also likely that recent 
graduates of the lAlA would be able to make a substantial contribution to 
.the writing of a student manual or handbook. 

The visiting Committee wishes also to stress that the standards stated in 
any student manual must have the cordial endorsement, respect, and .support 
of all faculty members and staff groups on the campus. Without such support 
these rules will never work* 

The memorandum of Lloyd H. New to Mr. Adams, dated April 8, 1970, entitled 
"Institute Philosophy" might well serve as the basis for beginning school- 
wide discussions on proper standards of student behavior. The Committee 
finds this document an excellent statement of basic guidelines for students 
and for guidance counselors • 
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The Committee discovered several admirable memoranda of this type that 
had been composed by Mr. New or other members of the staff. Unfortunately, 
these statements too often were not widely known or followed on the campus. 
Comn-iunications is a basic element in school administration. This Committee 
sees a student handbook or manual as a valuable and helpful instrument to 
promote communication on this campus. 

The Committee wishes to endorse wholeheartedly the philosophy of guidance 
and counseling described by llr. New iiThis memorandum of April 8, 19 70. 
We conrunend it to the faculty, staff and students as the core of any more 
elaborate statement v;hich might result from, their joint deliberations. We 
also suggest that members of this staff or faculty who find it difficult or 
Impossible to endorse such a philosophy of guidance might well reconsider 
whether they can continue to work confortably on this campus and in this 
program. Much of the difficulty in this department arises from the fact 
that there is a real division between those staff members who support pre- 
ventive counseling and those adhering to corrective counseling. This 
creates an impossible situation, both for students and staff. It is 
important that all guidance personnel support the Director's philosophy. 

Testimony of several tribal leaders indicated clearly that there is a lack 
of communication between the lAIA and the Indian community of New Mexico. 
This Committee strongly urges the administration of lAIA to open new 
channels of regular communication with leaders in the Indian community of 
New Mexico and of the nation. To this end, the Committee strongly urges 
the BIA to approve the appoiatft^eat of a naLioaally lepreseatative Boatd 
of Trustees who will be responsible for determining the policy and for 
enhancing the public image of this fine and promising national center for 
Indian education. 

It is recognized by the Director and administrative staff of the lAIA 
that in the early years of this Institute a mistake was made in not seeking 
the counsel and constructive suggestions of national Indian leaders and 
organizations. That initial, unintentional oversight has undoubtedly made 
Indian leaders and communities more sensitive to what they now consider 
the bad manners, poor taste, and offensive public conduct of some students 
at this school. • 

Each of the specific criticisms of student conduct presented by Indian 
leaders or by the employees of lAIA was discussed in detail with the Dir- 
ector of the Institute. The Committee is convinced that the current Dir- 
ector of lAIA is wholly and deeply aware of and sensitive to the needs and 
rights of students and dedicated to their best welfare « He makes every 
effort to* earn, gain and keep the confidence of the students and to make 
them responsible for their actions* The present Director of lAIA recognizes 
the early mistakes in planning and establishing the Institute and has made 
serious efforts to repair the damage. This Committee urges the Director and 
the local Indian community to explore new means for better, more regular 
communication and for the creation of an effective working partnership in 
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the future. Such c • •••^. V^ Ar-";,i.'jn this school and the Indian community, both 
' locally and nationally, is absoiiitely necessary for the future sSuccess of 
this schools - X • . 

Several interviews seemed to indicate that rapport on this canapus is best 
between students and the Fine Arts, teachers, and between the students and 
the Director, Rapport varied between students and guidance counseling 
staff members, with feelings ranging trom great hostility to v;arm trusting 
relations^ "The Conunitfec^ rfeels an obligation to point out that art teachers 
who see students only iMJer* the most pleasant conditions and only when stu* 
dents choose to attend ^/le-ir classes shoul3 be careful not to encourage an 
attitude among the students" which would' see the teachers of art as "good 
guys" at the cost of making "bad guys" out of the personnel who must see 
students only when they are in trouble or causing trouble or are the victims 
of trouble. 

It is quite evident that the size of the guidance and counseling staff is 
at the present time adequate to the needs of this student body particularly 
if the 9th and lOth grades will soon be dropped. Hov;ever, the visiting 
Cooimittee has serious question about the professional qualifications of 
many members now exercising roles of guidanc^e and counseling. It is strongly 
tirged that the administration adopt, some equitable means for reviewing the 
professional qualifications and philosophy of its guidance counselors. It' 
is also recommended that the administration establish some kind of performance 
ratings for the members of the guidance and counseling staff. Staff members 
should be aware of caese racings and should nave che beneiic of regular meet- 
ings with the administrators to determine whether or not the guidance coun- 
selors are doing an effective job. 

The visiting Committee recommends that more regular and more frequent staff 
meetings of individual staffs on the campus and of the entire staff of the 
campus be. convened. 

The Committee recommends also that a professionally trained psychologist, 
preferably one with understanding of cultural differences, should be added 
to the staff of the Institute, if possible before the beginning of the fall 
term in 1970. It is also reco/wnended that the administration take steps to 
provide this psychologist ar.d the guidance counselors with the consultative 
services of a psychiatrist, who might aid them in diagnosing the more serious* 
emotional or psychological problems of students on the campus. 

The Committee strongly commends the administrative practice of encouraging 
and trailing para-professional members of the lAlA staff to aspire to move 
into professional positions in Indian education. Such a step should beheld 
before' all para-professional employees as both, a desirable and a possible 
avenue of personal and professional development. 
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The curriculum of the Institute of American Indian Arts is based on the 
premise that "if an Indian youth were giy^n constructive orientation to 
his own culture and heritage, he wouliJ inevitably tap the traditional 
roots of that culture as a basis for valid contemporary art statements". 
In the seven years of its existence this school has demonstrated clearly 
that this premise is valid. It has also demonstrated that by challenging 
the artistic creativity of an Indian student this program has enormous 
power to help students grow in self-confidence, self-esteem, and pride in 
their cultural heritage as Indians. Hence, the program has a dual value, 
both in promoting the preservation and extension of Indian culture, and 
of helping generations of Indian students to develop their own unique 
potential as persons and as artists or teachers* 

The visiting Committee v/ishes to reaffim without qualification its 
unanimous opinion that the Institute of American Indian Arts has within 
its power the unique opportunity to serve as a national forum to improve 
the caliber of Indian education across the nation and to help the American 
Indian achieve the dignity, integrity, and pride which are his rightful 
inheritance. Any criticism, implied or direct, of the program or the 
practices of the lAIA contained in this report must be read in the light 
o£ this preliminai'y sCatemeat by the visiting Conunlttee. 

Any school as large and as new as the lAIA has soft spots in its operation. 
The visiting Committee discovered a variety of these on this campus: 

1. The age range of students (14-26) is impossibly wide. 

2. The present admissions policy has allov;ed this school 
to become a refuge for. problem students. 

3* The tradition of coercive assimilation of Indians to 
white culture still Influences the thinlcing of some 
. • employees on this campus . 

4. The old "tough" policy of BIA educational philosophy 
still has advocates on this campus and among the 
Indian constituencies of this school. 

5. The failure of higher administrators on this campus 
to support regularly the difficult disciplinary 
decisions made by their subordinates has caused a 
morale problem in the intermediate echelon of the staff. 
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The calling of the Santa Fe police to handle 
disciplinary problems on campus has hurt morale 
among the students end has injured the image of 
this school off campus. 

?• The atmosphere of hostility and suspicion ^otween 
food service employees and dorDiit'diry couhl dts 
has been allowed to continue and deteriorate be- 
yond the limits of tolerance. Correction of this 
internecine conflict can and must be made at once* 

8. Student comments have repeatedly identified certain 
guidance counselors as hostile, unsympathetic, and 
lacking in compassion. The administration should 
move quickly to ascertain uhe validity of these 
criticisms and to take any steps dictated by its 
fitidings. 

9* The Director should exaiTiine and evaluate repeated 

criticisiii heard by this Committee to the effect that 
top level guidance and counseling philosophy on this 
campus is now unsympathetic to the arts program and 
excessively committed to represjive discipline rather 
than to preventive counseling. 

10. Communications on every level in this Institute arc 
veak, inadequate, and infrequent. 

11« The scheduling of assignments for students, faculty, 
and staff is now done without adequate antecedent 
consultation v;ith the persons involved. This weak- 
ness is part of the aforementioned failure in com-* 
munications* 

12. Student government is nonexistent on* this campus. 
Until this weakness is corrected, more, rather than 
fewer disciplinary problems will plague the Institute. 

13. Some means must be found to correct the willful 
destruction of property now happening on this campus. 

14. Some equitable method must be found for reviewing the 
qualifications and the performance of Che guidance 
counselors and the dormitory staffs of the Institute. 
Abundant evidence shows that many persons in these categories 
arc highly competent, well-trained, and highly effective. 
Several other persons in these categories are clearly ill- 
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trained, incompetent, unsympathetic to the students, 
and ineffective. 

"k 

These criticisms are deliberately phrased crisply. "The visiting Com- 
mittee cannot, on a five-day visit, investigate adequately the validity 
of all these charges. Hence, it presents them as heard, and as fre- 
quently repeated, to be examined and evaluated by the administration of 
the Institute, 

The visiting Committee foels strongly that this fine school deserves 
greater visibility in society at large. To this end the Committee 
recommends that a colorful, tastefully designed, and carefully edited 
brochure be printed for public dis tribution* This publication should 
present the Institute of American Indian Arts in the best possible 
light to secure its endorsement and approval by as wide a segment of 
the American public as possible. 

The present top level leadership of this Institute is highly qualified 
and well able to lead the school to new heights of achievement. To 
strengthen the present administration the visiting Committee respect- 
fully submits the follo^ving specific reco r mnendations to the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs and to the administrators on this campus: 

1. This school desperately r :eds at this time in its 
development a clear, unequivocal statement of ' 
support and endorsement from the Coiniulss loner of 
Indian Affairs. Such a personal statement will 
do much to win new friends for lAIA and to dis- 
courage the kind of small-arms fire that is al- 
ways directed against any good school. 

2. This school should give a greater priority to its 
work in public relations than it has done in the 
past» It should publicize its successes and. share 
Its creative enthusiasm with as wide an audience 
as possible* At present this audience is noich 
too small. 

3« The principle of subsidiarity should be invoked more 
res.ularly in the administration of this school. 
This principle holds that every decision should be 
made as low in the table o£ organization as it can 
be made effectively. It calls for subordinates to 
bo given all the responsibility they can bear. It 
9lso calls for their replacement when it is demon- 
strated clearly that they cannot exercise respon- 
. sibility commensurate with their position. 
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4. An inunediate plan is needed for improving public 
relations between this school and the All Indian 
Pueblo Council. 
. '» 

5« The administration should take steps at once .to 
ensure that all counselors and teachers subscribe 
to the theory of preventive counseling rather than 
to the older tradition of punitive^ counseling. To 
this end the memorandum of Miss Martha Ivaski, 
dated September 25, 1969, to Mr. Warren, is recom- 
mended by the visiting Committee as a positive and 
veil documented standard for preventive counseling. 

6. Regular meetings of the Student Senate and staff 
members arc encouraged a& a means to strengthen 
student government and to improve communications 
between the students and the staff. 

7* Students should be encouraged to join the effort of 
publicizing their school. 

8. A staff member should be appointed to organize and 
bring to this campus national and regional conferences 
.of artists, educators, editors, and BIA personnel. 
This school is unique. It should recognize and pro- 
mote its unique status as a forum for Indian culture 
and Indian aflairs. 

9. Students on campus,' coming from 80 different . Indian 
tribes, should be encouraged to .find new ways of 
building bridges of understanding between this 
school and all the Indians of North America. Stu* 
dents need a challenge. This challenge would, help 
the students on campus and would also benefit the 
Institute. 

10. Much greater effort, money, and imagination must be 
put Into teaching the students effective mastery of 
the English language. Much of the student's success 
here and after his graduation depends on his skills 
of reading, writing, and speaking effectively. The 
visiting Committee attaches extreme . Importance to 
this particular recommendation. 

11. We feel that the problem of drinking can best be 
handled by a more effective guidance program and 
strict adherence to the rules adopted in accordance 
with the recommendation made on page 18* 
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12. A program of in-service training for teachers of 
Indian children in the BIA and public schools 
should be inaugurated as soon as possible on this 
campus. Such a program would be a means whereby 
the distinctive pedagogical insights and strengths 

of this Institute could be shared with BIA and public 
school teachers now instructing Indian students in 
other schools. 

13. The visiting Committee feels that the size of the 
student body should be increased slowly, after 
grades 9 and 10 are dropped, and only after new and 
more selective standards of admission have been 
adopted. 

14. A joint program between the Institute and families 
and organizations in Santa Fe should be started as 
a means of encouraging a healthier and broader 
social life for students at the Institute. 

15. Thought and planning should be given to ways and 
means for encouraging the student body to accept 
responsibility for the appearance and the beauty of 
this campus. At present the buildings and grounds 
of the campus are well maintained. Student help in 
keeping them so would enhance the appearance of the 
school and would buiid new bonds of mutual respecc 
biztT.een the student body and the employees of the 
school. 

16. The administration Is urged to be most selective in 
adding new teacherc or counselors to the staff- New 
members should be characterized by their professional 
competence, compassion for students, and appreciation 
for the cultures of American Indians. . 

17* There are several outstanding persons on the staff and 
. faculty of this Institute. Their advice, counsel, and 
professional contacts should be used in finding, screening 
and appointing new members to the staff and faculty. It 
takes a special kind of teacher or counselor to blend the 
degree of discipline with permissiveness which this school 
requires among ^.ts students. 

18. New faculty and staff should display clearly that they 
appreciate the unique function of this school, that 
Its students often need patient guidance, and that its 
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students often come to the Institute with a record 
of inadequate previous education. 

19» There are literally several different "publics" 

which this promising new school should identify- and 
cultivate. Explicit attention should be given by 
the administration to the existence, to the varying 
Interests, and to the importance of -these "publics" 
(e.g. the Indian community of Neu Mexico; all Indian 
tribes in the nation; the local non-Indian community 
In New Mexico; such professional gi^pups as artists, 
educators, writers, and editors). 

20. The visiting Committee concludes this portion of its 
report by strongly urging the administration to take 
immediate steps for compiling a manual or handbook 
for the faculty and staff. This document should be 
a compilation of academic and administrative regula- 
tions which have been discussed, refined, and ac- 
cepted by all teachers, counselors, and staff mem- 
bers. The preparation of such a manual could well 
be the assigned project for regular staff and faculty 
meetings during the coming academic year. Its prep- 
aration will require extensive effort and frequent 
meetings. But the visiting Committee feels strongly 
that the eventual availability of such a document 
will be a giant stride in improving the operation and 
the caliber of instruction of this Institute. 

The visiting Committee believes that the present review of lAIA 
procedures is well-timed and of great value for the future of the Inst- 
itute. • it is now eight years since this Institute was chartered. The 
intervening period has shown that the central idea of this school is 
sound and viable. It has also shown the need for review and revision of 
some of the original policies and procedures of the Institute. 

The visiting Committee discovered repeatedly that the program of the Inst- 
itute is seriously hampered by a continuing conflict between its need xov 
specialized instruction and the regulations of Civil Service. The Com* 
mlttee strongly urges the BIA to cooperate x^ith the administration of the 
Institute to devise acceptable means for resolving this crippling conflict 
between the instructional demands of this Institute and the rigid regula- 
tions of Civil Service. 

The traditional fiscal year-cycle follox^ed by the Federal Government and 
Its agencies poses particular problems for the lAlA. If fiscal decisions 
In this school cannot be made until July 1, long<*range planning and the 



hiring of teachers is made extremely difficult. Contracts for teachers 
are usually signed in other scliools in early spring. The inability of 
the lAIA to sign early contracts with teachers denies this Institute a 
fair chance to compete vith other institutions in hiring teachers ' 
experienced staff members. It is the recommendation of this Comir 
that the BI^ work cooperatively with the administrators of lAIA tc 
devise a new and acceptable schedule of annual and long-range budgeting 
which will help the lAIA maintain BIA standards and also protect flexibility 
and long-range planning for this Institute. 

It is clear to the visiting Committee thac the lAIA has only begun to a- 
chieve its true potential for the Indians of America and for the life of 
this nation. If the several recommendations in this report could be 
turned into realities, the visiting Committee is confident that the lAIA 
could advance quickly from the plateau of "exploratory education", which it 
has now reached, and move on to the higher goal of preparing "finished" 
Indian artists ready for further college training, for gainful employment in 
the Arts, or for productive craftsmanship in a variety of art forms indigenous 
to Indian culture. At present, these several desirable goals are within sight 
of the lAlA, but considerable additional effort, energy, vision, and support 
arc needed before they can be achieved. It is the earnest hope of this Com- 
mittee that its several suggestions will be a positive contribution to the 
growth, development, and refinement of the admirable Institute of American 
Indian Arts, 



